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which has no logical rationale. In reality, however,
this step is only one, and perhaps the most obvious,
of the results of the Hegelian principle of dialectic,
by which the complement of an imperfect conception
is sought in its opposite; and the idea that such
a step is illegitimate is closely akin to the funda-
mental error of the Greek dualism. In truth, we
cannot separate the pure unity of self-consciousness
from its correlate, the world in space and time;
any more than we can conceive unity without
multiplicity or the positive without the negative.
Either the whole conception of the nature of thought,
as it is expressed in the Hegelian Logic, must be
rejected, or this step must be taken as one of the
most luminous and natural illustrations of it. In
other words, the whole process of Hegel's philosophy
is a movement from the abstract to the concrete:
it is a process in which the statement and solution
of the simpler differences and antagonisms of thought
gradually leads to a deeper, more complex and
comprehensive view of the subject. It is, therefore,
quite in accordance with his usual method that,
when he reaches the idea of self-consciousness as
purely and transparently one with itself in all the
diversity of its subjective and objective aspects, he
should at once proceed to that which is obviously
the opposite counterpart of this, the continuous self-
externality of the world in space and time. And